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LJI5TORY is a reconstruction, which will permit 
us to see again with the eyes of our soul 
what we can no longer see with our real eyes; 
to build ruins, to people empty halls, to hear 
amid the silence the echo of conversation, of the 
trumpets, of the orchestras of former days. 

— From Imbert de Saini-Amand, 
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OLD 5HORTLR HOUSES 
AND GARDENS 




I. 



CONFESS that more than once in 
strolls through old Shorter gardens 
to the temptation of writing a ro- 
mance rather than a history. Rows 
of hollyhocks and poppies; beds of hearts-ease 
and touch-me-nots; a lilac in full bloom. They 
have conspired against the real tasks of the his- 
torian, and I can well appreciate the parallel diffi- 
culties so naively expressed in a delightful little 
volume whose author marks a peculiar servility 
in rows of books that entreat you for a hearing. 
'*Take me," pleads this one. "I am responsive to 
every mood. I give you life as it is." "Try me," 
says his neighbor. 

The garden paths of a century ago speak as 
insistently as books. "This path" — a border of 
rosemary leads you on. "Try me," — from a 
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charmed recess. "Here were the loves of " 

from a nook in the garden that Tasso would 
have loved. 

If you pause, bewildered, at each beckoning 
path, the whole garden, beneath the weight of a 
century, assumes the air of repose, of age; it no 
longer pleads: it commands. But through the 
gardens is heard the echo of a ponderous coach 
as it draws up at White Hall in a Seventeenth 
Century May. A coach of that day made a stir 
through London streets, and as the arrival of this 
particular coach was attended by a great deal of 
state, a piquant memoir could, no doubt, have its 
beginning the very moment the short flight of 
steps is lowered by the footmen. It is the coach 
of Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor, and as the 
door opens for a stately gentleman to descend 
there can be no longer a cause for indecision: 
this memoir will have its beginning in a coach. 

Of coaches possessing a history, English writ- 
ers, as a singular coincidence, give the prestige 
of antiquity to the coach of Lord Mayors in the 
century of which we write. The body of this 
coach was not supported by springs, but hung on 
leather straps, and it was richly decorated with 
ornamental carving and gilding. The different 
panels and the doors contained various allegor- 
ical groups of figures and heraldic devices. The 
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linings, according to Pepes' Diary, were of red 
velvet covered with gold lace. Pages, in rich at- 
tire, attended the Lord Mayor, and we may pic- 
ture Sir John Shorter in the costume of that per- 
iod of which portraitists have left picturesque 
evidences; we know that jeweled snuff boxes 
and handkerchiefs of point were important de- 
tails. 

Both in history and romance the Lord Mayors 
of London have exerted a powerful influence. 
The brilliant memoirs of courts; the diaries of 
men of letters; the English romance, through it 
all, the Lord Mayor commands attention. In 
history he prevents the coup de tat; in romance, 
he makes possible the denouement. To-day (the 
Seventeenth Century) the House of Commons 
communicates to the Lord Mayor the invasion of 
their privileges by the King, while the court is 
not yet fairly awake from the magnificent dinner 
party of the Lord Mayor to the King; when 
knighthood was in flower the Lord Mayor was 
made to see a very fine point before Brandon 
could wed Mary Tudor. And it is recorded that 
it became the painful duty of Sir John Shorter 
of Bybrook to sentence one John Bunyan to the 
debtor's prison for a failure to meet his obliga- 
tions. Sir John was shocked at the man's im- 
providence and did posterity an unwitting service 
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by consigning him to jail. The prisoner, fed by 
his creditors who kept him immured, found the 
leisure to write the "Pilgrims Progress." 

The name of Sir John Shorter lives in the long 
list of England's great men, and is contemporan- 
eous with that period of history when the domi- 
nant political powers were guided by a group of 
nobles, families whose energies in setting the line 
of Hanover on the throne, gave them a claim to 
power. That period produced England's great 
premier, Robert Walpole (1676), who married 
the Lady Catherine Shorter, eldest daughter of 
Sir John Shorter of Bybrook. Catherine, Lady 
Walpole, married Lord Walpole in 1700. Lord 
Walpole was twice married, Maria, daughter of 
Thomas Sterret, often mentioned in the letters of 
Lady Wortley Montague, being the second Lady 
Walpole. 

The first wife of Lord Walpole passed away 
while his parliamentary supremacy was still un- 
impaired. London was yet rich in memories of 
her when Queen Caroline's death resulted in ser- 
ious political opposition to Walpole on the part 
of the adherents of the Prince of Wales, but 
while the Lady Catherine had shared in the per- 
iod during which his opponents brought accusa- 
tions that committed him to the Tower, she had 
lived to see the ignominy which the Tories had 
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endeavored to inflict upon him turned into aug- 
mented reputation. For many years preceding 
h^r death Lord Walpole remained at the head of 
the ministry, and the confidence which the first 
King George reposed in him was renewed in 
his successor. The eldest son of Lord and Lady 
Walpole was raised to the peerage as Baron Wal- 
pole, and Lord Walpole himself became a Knight 
of the Bath and was rewarded with the Garter. 
While fate did not decree for Lady Catherine to 
enjoy the peaceful days of retirement which Lord 
Walpole, at the close of his public life, passed at 
Houghton, her children resided there at intervals, 
the mansion being rebuilt at great expense. The 
premier's young daughter, who married Lord 
Cholmondeley, later became the owner of the 
ancient edifice. The collection of pictures, begun 
during the life of Lady Catherine, was after- 
ward sold by her grandson to the Empress of 
Russia, who paid something over two hundred 
thousand dollars for the contents of the Walpole 
gallery. 

England is enriched with Walpole legacies. 
"It is to the glory of Lord Walpole that he reso- 
lutely kept England at peace in spite of the never- 
ceasing pressure alike from the opposition and 
the court"; and the world of letters was richly 
endowed by Horace Walpole, whose monument 
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to his beautiful* mother, the Lady Catherine, the 
first of the Shorter women of whom history 
speaks, may be seen to-day by all visitors to 
Westminster Abbey. 

Horace Walpole matriculated at Kings Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and he was still a student there 
when the Lady Catherine died. After his moth- 
er's death Walpole went for a leisurely tour, 
lingering in French and Italian centres most rich 
in attractions to a man of his cultured tastes. 
Mentioned among his intimate companions of 
his brilliant life in the Parisian capital is Henry 
Seymore Conway, whose mother was a sister of 
Lady Walpole. In Florence, Walpole remained 
for more than a year in the villa of Horace 
Mann, the British envoy-extraordinary, for nearly 
half a century to the court of Tuscany. 

Memoirs of Horace Walpole present him as 
able to gratify every expensive luxury and every 
costly taste, and when he purchased the beauti- 
fully situated villa on the Thames, the ample 
endowments left him by his father provided him 
with the means to transform the original cottage 
into a Gothic building which is considered with- 
out parallel in Europe. As he had lived a bach- 
elor his famous house and gardens as well as 
the collection of art treasures went to intimate 
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friends, although his chief legacy was given to 
his niece, the Duchess of Gloucester. 

In the chapel of Henry VII in Westminster 
is the tomb of Walpole's mother. 



Catherine Lady Walpole. 

Eldest Daughter of 

Sir John Shorter 

of 
Bybrook Kent. 



This inscription was found in a faded clipping 
in a scrap book in the possession of Mary Butler 
Shorter Thornton. It is known, however, that 
Walpole's inscription was a tribute to Lady 
Catherine as woman, wife and mother. 
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REUBEN CLARK SHORTER 

Made from an old daguerreotype now in the possession of his daughter, Mary 

Butler Shorter Thornton 
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II. 




HE name of Shorter is an old one in 
England. Descendants of this fami- 
ly made their way to America and 
are now found in the States of New 
York, Illinois, Missouri, Virgmia, Georgia and 
Alabama. The Shorter family is one of remark- 
able characteristics. In tracing the fortunes of 
a family from generation to generation it re- 
volves like a wagon wheel, but it is found that all 
families have attributes which make themselves 
prominent whether fortune be good or ill, and 
pride in a noble ancestral lineage is of a kind 
**that removes it from the felicitations of mere 
vanity." 

In America the Shorter family has been prom- 
inent in almost every branch of political and in- 
tellectual life. Their lives are interwoven with 
the life of the nation as scientists, statesmen, 
jurists and men of letters. 

The American branch of the family begins with 
two brothers, Reuben Clark and Eli Sims Shorter 
and their cousin James Hurt Shorter, whose 
descendants are recorded. It is believed that the 
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first Shorter who came to America was a surgeon 
in the British Army during the Revolution, but 
his name does not appear in the family records. 
Reuben Clark Shorter, the elder of the brothers, 
was the progenitor of a long line of descendants. 
He was born in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, (1778), in Culpepper County, Va. Left 
an orphan at an early age, he educated himself, 
and was graduated from the Medical University 
of Philadelphia. His scientific achievements were 
coincident with the country's developments in 
science. A few years before his birth the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence had become the 
**creed of the liberalism of the world/' 

Let us lightly sketch the background of the 
period in which he lived. 

At the end of the eighteenth century Reuben 
Shorter was yet too young to fully comprehend 
the political significance of the wars and revolu- 
tions which disturbed the civilized world. But as a 
school boy of thirteen he no doubt held decided 
opinions regarding that academic discussion upon 
which the philosophers and savants of that day 
disagreed. Goethe and Schiller and Jean Paul 
Richter were leaders of the "Ninety niners" 
who held that the century began with January 
I, 1800, while the members of the French Acade- 
my and the profoundest men of England opposed 
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this theory, maintaining that it did not begin 
until after the last day of that year. With the 
inherited taste for discussing academic questions, 
it is not difficult to imagine that young Reuben 
put himself brilliantly on record as an adherent 
of the English scholars whose opinions were 
quoted in the London "Times." 

The beginning of the century was now marked 
by the death of Washington. War with France 
was in prospect, and at the close of the first year 
of the new century Napoleon had come into 
power. 

In American affairs Congress gave the de- 
cisive vote to Thomas Jefferson as president of 
the young republic. As historians seldom over- 
look the fact that Jefferson's well known at- 
titude of simplicity in all things' did not prevent 
him from adopting for himself certain styles in 
dress that were innovations of the French Revolu- 
tion, this point upon which they are agreed set- 
tles the question of dress for that early period of 
the new century. 

The momentous epoch was marked by the 
Louisiana Purchase ; by France accomplishing her 
destiny when Cambaceres, the regicide, first sa- 
luted Napoleon with the imperial title ; by Austria 
being made an empire ; in commerce, the epoch 
was marked by Whitney's invention of the cotton 
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press; in literature, Madame de Stael and 
Chateaubriand leading in the French romantic 
movement ; and the world of letters mourned the 
death of Kant and Schiller. 

Of the manners and social customs of that 
epoch Madame de Stael wrote that whoever could 
suggest an additional piece of etiquette, propose 
a new reverence, a novel mode of knocking at 
the door of an ante chamber, a more ceremonious 
manner of presenting a petition or folding a letter, 
was regarded as a benefactor of the human race. 
It was a punctilious age in America, as it was in 
France and England. 

The wild dream of Aaron Burr to found an 
empire in the West ; the abdication of Napoleon ; 
the Bourbon restoration; in English letters the 
names of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Moore, Charles 
Lamb, and the early poetry of Byron; in Amer- 
ica the launching of the first steamboat frigate 
of the world : thus passed the first decade of the 
new century with England and America now at 
peace. Louis XVIII was in Paris; Talleyrand 
and Fouche were no longer members of the 
French ministry; in England, old King George 
III was tottering to his grave ; in America, James 
Madison had been re-elected to the Presidency. 

The students at medical universities were 
studying at this time the new method of physical 
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diagnosis. New impetus had been given modern 
science when Jean Nicolas de Corvisart intro- 
duced chest tapping by way of examination. The 
life of Reuben Clark Shorter was therefore con- 
temporaneous with scientists whose experiments 
and discoveries revolutionized the world of med- 
icine. Due to the experiments of Gomez and 
Lambert, Pelletier and Caventon, the fever drug 
quinine was first clearly separated. All the young 
American doctors were discussing, too, Hahne- 
mann's theory of homeopathy, ridiculing it un- 
mercifully, and they literally tore to pieces Vin- 
cenz Priessnitz's innovation of hydropathy or 
water cure. Meanwhile, Reuben Clark Shorter 
had removed from Virginia to Georgia and had 
settled in Twiggs County. We may picture the 
young Virginian traveling in his gig, or on horse- 
back, probably a part of the way by coach, rest- 
ing at the old taverns, discussing the events of 
the day, while to the south, in one of the old 
manor houses, lovely Martha Gill looked out into 
a riotous garden for the knight that was soon to 
come riding. She was the daughter of John 
and Martha Gill, and soon after her marriage to 
Reuben Clark Shorter they removed to Monti- 
cello, in Jasper County, where she became the 
mother of thirteen children, six sons and seven 
daughters. 

17 
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As soon as he was well established in his 
medical profession, Reuben sent to Virginia for 
his brother Eli Sims, who began the study of 
law, and was in early life married to the beautiful 
Sophia Watkins. 

The lives of the two brothers show many points 
of similarity. The elder ranked among the success- 
ful doctors of the time, while the younger brother 
rose to the front ranks of lawyers, became 
Judge, and both brothers accumulated large for- 
tunes. They bought plantations in Georgia, over- 
looking the Chattahoochie River and built mag- 
nificent houses. They, were designed alike. The 
seat of Reuben was on the Alabama side of the 
Chattahoochie, at Eufaula, to where he removed 
when that place was an Indian village, Irving- 
ton. Eli built his manor at Columbus, on the 
Georgia side of the river, where his thousands 
of acres spread out in the fertile fields and great 
terraces reached to the river. 

It was a picturesque caravan when Reuben 
Clark Shorter removed with his family from 
Monticello to Eufaula. The large number of 
slaves who worked in the cotton fields, and other 
family retainers, preceded and followed in the 
wake of the closed carriages bearing the members 
of the family. We have pictured Reuben Shorter 
in his youth setting out from Virginia to seek 
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his fortunes in Georgia, and now after attaining 
distinction in his profession, and acquiring a suf- 
ficient competency to maintain his large family 
in absolute luxury, he retires to his handsome 
seat on the shores of that picturesque river. Not 
many miles up stream, a night's ride by boat, 
lay the beautifully situated domains of his 
brother. With these princely estates — they might 
well be called a barony — the lives of the two 
bi others were identified until their death. Reu- 
ben was not a "military" man, but the title of 
"Generar^ was given him during the organiza- 
tion of the militia to suppress Indian troubles, 
and in the closing years of his life he was always 
referred to as General Shorter. His line is par- 
ticularly illustrious as will be seen in succeeding 
pages. 

As the Shorter houses and gardens along the 
river shore were alike in architecture and in 
environment, it seems but natural that the same 
traditions of social life should have come down 
through each generation. 

The Shorter houses were three story buildings, 
built of brick, following the colonial style, which 
ennobled the majority of Southern mansions. 
The stairway and doors were of solid mahogany. 
The mantels and hearths were of marble. The 
rooms were large, with tall ceilings and the 
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halls were very wide — a description that would 
revive memories of many a dignified interior of 
the great old houses of that period. 

A handsome knocker ornamented the front 
door. The furniture — here again the words al- 
most write themselves — ^was of heavy mahogany 
and rosewood. The windows in the two large 
parlors were hung with fine lace and costly 
damask, with heavy gold plaited cornice. Mary 
Butler Shorter Thornton, the only surviving 
member of the family of Reuben Clark Shorter, 
remembers her visits to the attic where as a 
child she watched the steamboats ply up and 
down the river. In her eighty-second year, more 
than half a century after the death of her father, 
she writes : 

'*The house, with its large family was often 
the scene of gaiety and pleasure. Here were 
entertained many cultured and intellectual people. 
Among them were celebrated ministers and 
statesmen. I remember particularly Senator C. 
C. Clay and Mrs. Clay — now Mrs. Clay-Clopton, 
who was then in the heydey of her career, bril- 
liant, fascinating, the toast of society. I can- 
not recall now in my 82nd year all the distin- 
guished guests. There was Dr. John A. Dawson, 
Dr. William- H. Mcintosh, Dr. Cullen Battle, 
General Wellborn, and General Hunter. There 
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were the Catos, the Bullocks, the Bakers, all rep- 
resentative of the South's most illustrious fami- 
lies. 

"There was a large and exquisitely beautiful 
flower garden and a great many choice and costly 
plants and shrubs, besides the old-fashioned fav- 
orites. 

"I well remember the long rows of holly- 
hocks, poppies, lilies, marigolds, pinks, snap- 
dragons, touch-me-nots, hearts-ease, violets and 
large beds of hyacinths, tulips and lilacs. Then 
there were wild flowers culled from the nearby 
woods. I remember trees of sweet shrubs, the 
yellow jasmine, the ivy, the hydrangeas, the bays, 
the laurel. On either side of the wide walks were 
summer houses with rustic seats. These were 
covered with climbing roses, yellow jasmine and 
honey-suckle, and there the happy young people 
would gather, and with the soft rays of moon- 
light flickering through the flowers, or the bright 
stars above, watching, these loved ones would 
tell the old, old story. My dear mother was the 
presiding genius of these lovely scenes. She had 
trained hands to do her bidding and everything 
was kept in exquisite order and beauty." 

No trace of house and gardens remain. The 
house was torn down. The owners of the old 
river baronies moved out on "the hill," but the 
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counterpart of this house may be seen to-day on 
one of the quaint streets in Columbus. Its facade 
has been changed, and through the exigencies of 
modern demands and the encroachments of com- 
merce, the romantic old gardens remain only in 
the memory of those who saw them fifty years 
ago. The old manor is now a fashionable club 
house, but its spacious rooms and fine architect- 
ural proportions will always constitute its chief 
glory. The fine old residence of James Hurt 
Shorter also may still be seen in one of the aris- 
tocratic sections of that city. 

It is a conspicuous example of the dignified 
architecture of that period, when, in every famed 
avenue in the aristocratic cities of the South, the 
wonderful trees of that clime shaded the grand 
old manors which were replicas of the noblest 
architecture the world has ever produced. 
Similar to Virginia mansions the great hall was 
a feature of the house, and comfort and spa- 
ciousness were provided for in the ample rooms. 

Besides these famous seats there were other 
Shorter houses built at a later period and which 
became historic. John Gill Shorter, eldest son of 
General Shorter, and who was Governor of 
Alabama during the war period, erected a house 
on "the hiliv and called it "Buena Vista" after 
the battle of that name which was fought not very 
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long before the completion of the house. The 
views were commanding; the gardens most 
spacious. Governor Shorter, who married Mary 
Jane Battle, occupied, later in life, a splendid 
residence of the Georgian period further out on 
"the hill" which he named "Monterey," after the 
Mexican battle. His daughter, (Mrs. Willing- 
ham), recalls a long list of distinguished guests 
who were entertained there. William L. Yancey 
made a secession speech from the white-pillared 
veranda, the gardens crowded to the very en- 
trance gates. She remembers, too, when General 
Braxton and his staff were entertained at the old 
mansion. Other military heroes, soldiers and 
statesmen were welcomed guests. 

On the site of "Buena Vista" was erected a 
lovely Italian-like villa, the home of Henry Rus- 
sell Shorter, the youngest son of Reuben, who 
married Adrianna Keitt. The house, which is 
still owned by the family, was partially destroyed 
by fire a few years ago, but was restored, and is 
considered to-day a beautiful residence ; its mag- 
nificent old gardens being notable even in a day 
when much attention is given to garden-craft. 
Further records of old Shorter houses grow dim 
as the fading loveliness of the gardens about 
them. Too long has it been since the great 
knockers on the door were lifted; too long since 
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the gardens have known laughing voices. But 
through the dimmed vistas we may still see the 
magically tender beauty of gently waving foliage 
and wind-stirred flowers; from their hidden re- 
cesses we may receive something more than mere 
fragrance — for "beyond their appeal to the 
senses, they speak a language of the heart; the 
imagination wakens in them: something elusive 
but powerful remains after the memory of their 
green bowers and bright beds has faded." 



^ 
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WILLIAM HENRY THORNTON 

From a daguerreotype made at the time of his marriage to 

Mary Butler Shorter 
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MARY BUTLER SHORTER THORTON 
Made from a daguerreotype when she was a bride. She was just sixteen 
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III. 

HE traditions that have come down 
of Shorter women present them as 
most attractive in person and intel- 
lect. In the old manor of Reuben 
Clark Shorter, six daughters grew to woman- 
hood, were married in the old home; the wed- 
dings were celebrated with much splendor; the 
assemblies of great distinction socially. 

The only surviving member of that family is 
Mary Butler Shorter Thornton, whose marriage 
to William Horatio Thornton took place in 1845. 
He was a distinguished physician and noted for 
his piety. Mrs. Thornton is now in her eighty- 
third year, and the progenitress of many descend- 
ants. Her palatial home in Randolph Street, 
Eufaula, has long been the most celebrated of 
the group of notable houses in that section of the 
South. 

In Eufaula the winter sunshine makes little 
vagrant shadows among japonica trees in full 
bloom; in May weather, trellisses imprison thou- 
sands of roses, and the yellow jasmine comes 
to full flower. Great trees shade the promenades 
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which seem like the wide and beautiful plazas 
under some foreign clime. Into her garden of 
to-day a gateway opens to clustered white and 
pink camelias and to the pink-petaled trees of the 
oleanders. The house sits well back from the 
street, its wide and hospitable entrance being 
one of its many charming features. Double 
doors lead into the great hall and the whole in- 
terior is one of spaciousness and comfort. The 
"double parlors/* which were considered es- 
sential to the old Southern manors, give an air 
of dignified grandeur. The mantels of white 
marble, the lofty ceilings, together with the ex- 
ceedingly rich furnishings, produce that atmos- 
phere of colonial charm that seems a fitting en- 
vironment for the woman whose long and use- 
ful life will form a chapter in these memoirs. 

Eufaula has long paid her court; her beauty 
and remarkable fascination as a girl; her posi- 
tion of charm and dignity in society as a young 
matron; her still more attractive role as the 
mother of four beautiful daughters; as a grand- 
mother ; as a great grandmother ; as church wom- 
an and benefactor of the poor ; as the Lady Hunt- 
ington of that lovely old section of the Southern 
Country. 

"Distinguished for great beauty of person and 
refinement of manner," wrote the late Dr. H. 
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M. Wharton, on the occasion of Mrs. Thornton's 
76th birthday, ''she is still the most conspicuous 
figure in Eufaula society." 

Time has seemed to stand still with her. 
There, in her spacious old home, she maintains 
a brilliant court. Flowers from her gardens are 
culled for her every morning. Her books, her 
church papers, her worn Bible, lie upon the quaint 
mahogany table beside the handsome mantel of 
white marble. On the walls above hang the 
portraits of her husband and her children. The 
French windows of her room open to the garden, 
through which steals the perfume of roses. The 
old carved furniture speaks of another period. 
Soft Southern breezes stir the laces at the wm- 
dows. She sits there, the warmth of the winter 
fire falling over the sweet interior, giving a 
dream-touch to the scene. And ever in her mind 
the sweet days of the past, the well beloved im- 
ages, the varied pages of memory expressed in 
the very tones of her voice, as I last heard it, vi- 
brant with deep feeling as she quoted these ex- 
quisite lines: 

"That we, too, will soon pass over the river of 
rest 

Where the brave and the lovely have gone. 
Our sun will go down in the beautiful West, 

To rise in the glory that circles the Throne." 
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"I think these sons and daughters are a pro- 
Hfic race," she writes in a recent letter. "I have 
twenty-seven grandchildren and fifteen great 
grandchildren." Referring to her eighty-second 
birthday, a letter contains the following : "Laura, 
(her daughter), gave me a grand dinner, with 
my children and grandchildren around me. I 
had numerous gifts and many sweet wishes. God 
is good to me, but I hope to be willing and ready 
to leave all when He calls me to enter Heaven, 
with all of my loved ones gone before." 

Of the approaching marriage of a grand- 
daughter, she wrote — "A love match sure." 

A letter written on last Christmas Eve speaks 
of the homecoming of the grandchildren, and 
of the "many packages to be tied up before their 
arrival. I told Laura that my room could be 
used for the nursery and for games." 

In the same letter she expressed the liveliest 
interest in a holiday bazaar that was held "for 
the benefit of the poor," and also of sending some 
Christmas parcels to poor families, and of briar- 
stitching a little garment. 

In another letter she says: "I write but few 
letters these days, but sit here, thinking and 
dreaming of the dear old home and gardens ; but, 
all, loved ones and flowers have 'passed from our 
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sight at the touching of death, but live like 
ourselves in God's infinite care/ " 

A niece of Mary Butler Shorter Thornton, 
Mary Shorter Willingham, the only child of 
Governor Shorter, also resides in Eufaula, in 
one of the old pillared houses, the Couric home- 
stead. Mollie Shorter Couric is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Sarah McKleroy Couric, who was a grand- 
daughter of Reuben Qark Shorter, and a woman 
of such remarkable sweetness and nobility of 
character as to make her name a synonym for 
good deeds, and beautiful piety. An extract 
from a letter of Mrs. Willingham refers to the 
time that she and her mother joined Governor 
Shorter at Montgomery. "I was at school when 
my father became a candidate for Governor," 
she wrote, "but my mother and I were in Mont- 
gomery most of the time during his administra- 
tion. We first resided in Lawrance Street in 
a new house just finished which was rented for 
him by his friend Col. Augustus Baldwin, and 
later we moved to a more desirable place on 
Church Street, owned at that time by Mrs. Hains, 
and afterward bought by Dr. Le Grand. Nearby 
lived Judge Goldthwaite,* who was a friend of 



♦Judge Goldthwaite had a very interesting family, 
and two of his daughters are still living: Mrs. Seibels, 
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my father's and was Judge of the Supreme Court 
at that time." 

In her girlhood she was accounted one of the 
loveliest women of her day and those who re- 
member her as she appeared at the brilliant 
parties of that day declare that her charms have 
not diminished. My own mother remembers per- 
fectly the winter she first saw "Mollie*' Shorter, 
as she was universally known. It was but a 
short time before her father was called upon to 
assume the reins of government during the war 
between the States, and "Mollie" Shorter little 



the widow of Emmett Seibels, and Mrs. Arrington, 
widow of Judge Thomas Arrington. 

Every family gave a dinner party on Saturday and 
often on Sunday when the Legislature was in session. 

Mrs. Arrington was married almost a year after 
secession. The house is a fine type of the architecture 
of the time, the interior being particularly interesting. 
The doors and stairs were solid mahogany, the ceilings 
high, and door and window frames were made of 
plaster in beautiful designs. The house was built of 
hand pressed brick. Above the marble mantels were 
large mirrors, framed in gilt. The furniture was of 
rosewood. 

The family carriages were made on the old English 
models with steps that were let down for entrance or 
exit. A platform was built on the back and two strong 
cords were fastened on the carriage back. Here it 
was that a black slave boy stood, holding to the tas- 
seled cords, and right sprightly was he in jumping up 
and down to open gates and let down the stairs. — From 
Marie Bankhead Owen's "Ante-Bellum Dames and 
Belles." 
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dreamed that fate would link her name with so 
memorable a past. 

She entered at an early age the institution 
which my mother attended, the old East Ala- 
bama College of which Henry H. Bacon was 
president. Dr. Archibald Battle was a member 
of the faculty, occupying the chair of languages, 
and this doubtless entered into the decision of 
the Shorters to place their daughter in the school, 
as Dr. Battle was a brother of Mrs. Shorter. 
Commencements in those days were socia.l events 
attended by hundreds of guests who thought 
nothing of travelling long distances in their hand- 
some carriages, attended by their maids and 
valets. To these annual occasions came "Mollie" 
Shorter's parents, notable figures they were, too, 
in the festivities of commencement week. 

Two granddaughters of Judge Eli Sims Short- 
er survive, Mary (Mrs. Fry) and Kate (Mrs. 
Preston). "I was just sixteen when I made 
my first visit to the Governor's mansion and 
you know at that age the whole world is coleur 
de rose," wrote Mary Shorter Fry of her visit 
to Governor Shorter's family in the early sixties. 
She was a belle and beauty, whose belleship was 
cut short by her early marriage to the favored 
young Virginian when she was just eighteen. 
Her sister Kate was also accounted in her hey- 
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day a young beauty. They were young women 
of great distinction. 

Maria Theresa Shorter (Mrs. Alexander) , and 
"Bettie" Shorter (Mrs. Fontaine) are among 
the few Shorter women of the old regime who 
still survive. Mrs. Alexander was noted in her 
girlhood for her rare personal charms, and al- 
though she is now entirely blind her intellectual 
power and social graces tell their own story of 
the admired young woman who more than half 
a century ago looked out with smiling eyes upon 
a smiling world. She is delightfully reminiscent, 
and carries on her own correspondence to this 
day, her letters being read with little difficulty. 
She resides in New York City, but still makes 
journeys to the South. Mrs. Fontaine, (her 
sister) beautiful in her heyday, still receives the 
adulation of society. 

By the marriage of Alice Shorter to William 
Dorsey Jelks, (Governor of Alabama), another 
lovely woman of the Shorter line has her name 
linked with history. She possessed unusual so- 
cial graces and was admirably fitted for her high 
position. The fine old Shorter residence, where 
she was born and where her marriage took place, 
was the scene of notable gaieties during her 
husband's administration, and its brilliant social 
history for half a century was augmented by the 
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number of elaborate parties and other hospitali- 
ties attended by staff officers and members of 
the official family. Hers is a rare loveliness that 
can only be bequeathed from one fine old genera- 
tion to the other, a loveliness of face and dis- 
tinction of manner, a character so beautifully 
rounded as to embody all the noble attributes 
of a splendid race. 
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JOHN GILL SHORTER 

From a portrait made shortly after leaving college 
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IV. 

E will now follow the male line of 
Reuben Clark Shorter. His eldest 
son, John Gill, was born in Jasper 
County, April 23, 1818. He was 
admitted as a scholar at Eatonton by that dis- 
tinguished teacher, Dr. C. P. Beman, and later 
entered the Franklin University at Athens, now 
the University of Georgia, from where he was 
graduated in a class of remarkable men. 

He married Mary Jane Battle, daughter of 
Dr. CuUen Battle, a family of great wealth and 
distinction socially. Mary had remarkable charm 
of manner and beauty of character, and through- 
out her life maintained the proud social tradi- 
tions of her race. There was one child born of 
this union, a daughter, Mary, (Mrs. Willing- 
ham). 

John Gill seemed destined from his early career 
to fill the positions he was called upon to assume 
in public life, for his biographers do not vary in 
their long list of official duties that led up to his 
election as Governor of the State in 1861. 
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"An evidence of his growing popularity and 
promise/' writes one biographer, "was the cir- 
cumstance of his election in 1845 to the State 
Senate by a triumphant majority in a coimty 
which the year previous had given a majority to 
the opposite political party. For a few years he 
retired from public life, only to again enter upon 
an uninterrupted career of greatness and re- 
doubled energies for his Commonwealth. It was 
during the third term of his judicial service that 
the secession crisis came on and he was appointed 
a commissioner to the Secession Convention of 
Georgia to secure the co-operation of his native 
State with his adopted one in the revolutionary 
movement contemplated. In 1861 he resigned 
his Judgeship to accept a seat in the Provisional 
Congress of the Confederate States, and served in 
that body both at Montgomery and in Richmond 
until elected Governor of the State that same 
year." 

John Gill Shorter was inaugurated Governor 
of Alabama on the second day of December, 
1861. One year had passed since Alabama had 
withdrawn from her compact with the United 
States and entered into a new federal alliance 
with the States of the south. As at the time of 
the Revolution, so again was "the language of 
American politics" violent. As in 1776 the words 
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"apostate" and **ingrate" were considered "milky 
in their mildness," the war papers of the 
sixties hurled thunderbolts. "Conspirator," 
"despot," "traitor," "tyrant," rang out in impas- 
sioned speeches. The secessionists felt as Pat- 
rick Henry, who had not said the one hundred 
thousandth part of what he had in his mind. 
Like, too, that early Virginian patriot, who upon 
hearing Henry's great "liberty" speech in St. 
John's Church, exclaimed with emotion, "Let me 
be buried at this spot !" like him were the south- 
ern patriots who listened that December morning 
to the address of John Gill Shorter, in which he 
consecrated them anew to a holy cause. "Our 
coasts may be ravaged, our cities and towns re- 
duced to ashes, our fertile fields may wither 
beneath the tread of a hostile foe and our happy 
homes made desolate; and this proud capitol of 
a great and free people — its halls sanctified by 
their Ordinance of Secession and the Constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States of America — may 
be demolished by the guns of the enemy ; but the 
sacred rights of self government, inherited from 
our fathers and stamped with their life's blood, 
Alabamians will never surrender." 

Governor Shorter's war papers are statesman- 
like, farseeing, intuitive. He grappled with 
tremendous issues. The Assembly met amid 
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scenes unparalleled in history. There were extra 
sessions made necessary by the exigencies of war. 
The insufficiency of Alabama's militia system 
was one of the many grave problems of Governor 
Shorter's administration. The disasters which 
befell the Confederate armies in Kentucky and 
Tennessee in the spring of 1862, opened the way 
for the Union army into the valley counties upon 
the Tennessee river. The retreat of the Con- 
federate army was followed by the abandonment 
of Pensacola and the withdrawal of all the land 
forces from the vicinity of Mobile. Without 
an organized militia throughout the state and 
without public arms, a call was made for ninety- 
day armed volunteers from the counties border- 
ing on the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers. Gov- 
ernor Shorter saw that the time had come when 
the states' co-operation with the Confederate 
government meant a response to every requisi- 
tion which might be made upon her for the 
maintenance of the common cause. When the 
military authorities of the Confederate States, 
in order to accomplish important works of de- 
fense within the state, demanded slave labor, he 
again urged the necessity of some well regulated 
plan as should enable the state authorities to com- 
mand this labor in any emergency that might 
arise. The strengthening of coast defences, the 
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As War Governor 
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acute situation caused by the scarcity of salt, the 
conscript law, the Confederate war tax, the 
manufacture of arms — with the ever insistent call 
for the enlargement of the militia — each issue 
was fearlessly met by the war governor.* One 

* Governer Shorter was naturally alarmed over certain 

"schemes" by which the State's financial obligations 

could be canceled. He considered it suicidal to embark 

the State in " new and untried magnificent and wild " 

schemes of State banking, of State financiering, of State 

treasury notes, amounting to millions, " kiting it over the 

gin houses and cotton bays " from one extremity of the 

State to the other. His reply to the famous " Choctaw 

resolutions" is preserved in a copy of iht Alabama Beacon, 

(Greensboro) under date of February 21, 1862. In the 

search-light that historic records turn upon his public 

career, it reveals a sense of justice that was the guiding 

principle of his life. The following is an extract from his 

discussion of the Choctaw resolutions. 

I observe in the proceedings of another meeting held in the 
County of Choctaw, on the 5th ultimo, and which have been forward- 
ed to me, a resolution recommending a call session of the Legislature, 
for the purpose of adopting "some policy by which the people may 
have a circulation based upon the cotton," and suggesting " a general 
Banking law for the State, with sufficient guaranties on property and 
cotton to protect the bill-holders — that the planters may have, in every 
county of the State, a Bank from which may be issued $20 a bale on 
so much of our cotton as the people may wish thus to hypothecate." I 
am persuaded that such a reckless and visionary scheme, however 
honestly entertained by some, would bring disaster and ruin upon the 
State. An advance of $20 per bale upon tne cotton crop of Alabama 
would require not less than ^i6,ooo,oool The State liabilities, I have 
already shown, may reach, during the present fiscal vear, the sum of 
$10,455,000. An advance, by way of accomodation to the cotton planter, 
as proposed, might therefore run up the State indebtedness to over 
$20,000,000! But is the State to discriminate alone in favor of the 
cotton planter? Will she be guilty of such partiality as to deny relief 
to the farmer who raises no cotton— the corn and wheat grower, the 
stock raise, the mechanic, the printer— the rattle of whose press has 
been silenced— the school teacher, the honest merchant whose debts 
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moment brought forth the need of appropria- 
tions for indigent families of soldiers absent in 
the army, or who had fallen in battle ; then cam.e 
the closing of distilleries in order to preserve 
grain for bread-stuffs ; still came the clarion note 
"To Arms!'' The Assembly met to discuss the 
tax on cotton, currency and change bills, the 
"clothing bureau," the condition of the hospitals. 
To-day the Assembly acting upon the governor's 
recommendation, passes an act to reorganize the 

have suspended, and who has not polluted his fingers with gains by 
extortion, and all the various classes of our people, who are alike equally 
devoted to the State, and thousands of whom are now fighting the battles 
of the Confederacy, while others, snugly housed at home, are concocting 
schemes for relief out of a common treasury, but in which these brave 
warriors are to have no part or lot ? 

The advocates of this cotton scheme, however, seem to have 
overlooked the impossibility of resting it upon anv solid basis, and of 
so adjusting its machinery as to safelv accomplish their own views 
and protect the State against immense losses, which, in the end, all 
the people, whether they have participated in the benefits of advances 
or not, will have to make good by many long years of taxation. The 
history of our exploded State Bank system, and of the relief schemes 
undertaken by the Legislature in 1837, furnishes a solemn warning 
against the repetition of such unwise expedients. 

Besides, it is manifestly true, that while a few hundred thousand 
of treasury notes might be circulated at their par value, the issue of 
many millions of such notes by the State would cause the whole to 
depreciate, and this depreciation would fall upon the the very class 
who would receive them at par. It is said tne3r are needed by the 
people to buy iron, salt, bacon, clothing, medicines, &c. The mer- 
chant to whom such notes would be tendered in payment, would 
decline to receive them at par, for the reason he wants a currency 
which he can use out of as well as in the State, and with which he can 
purchase his merchandises for resale. The issues of solvent Banks 
and the Treasury Notes of the Confederate States constitute such a cur- 
rency. The Banks of the different States, by an arrangement made 
with each other to adjust their balances by the use of the Confederate 
Treasury Notes, have secured a free circulation for their own issues 
out of as well as in the State. 

I am persuaded that with all the data before them, and after a 
calm, dispassionate view of the whole matter, the advocates of such 

f)lans of State financiering and banking will abandon them and cheer- 
ully submit to those unusal burdens and privations which have been 
unfortunately imposed upon us. 
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MARY BATTLE SHORTER 
From a portrait at the time of her marriage to John Gill Shorter 
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militia, amends the military code, at last begins 
to strengthen the military arm of the State; to- 
morrow the Assembly hears of the death of 
Yancey ; dramatic moments, indeed, in that mem- 
orable Assembly which met following the Seces- 
sion convention.. On the ninth of November, 
1863, Governor Shorter sent his last message 
to the Assembly. 

Governor Shorter's command of language was 
remarkable. His facility of expression was noted 
and commented upon, stood out conspicuously 
even in a day when the public mind was swayed 
by torrents of eloquence and when political pre- 
science went hand in hand with oratory. This 
ease of expression added to his impressiveness 
and dwells in the memory of all those who ever 
listened to him on the bench and in the forum. 
A half a century has not obliterated the impres- 
sion he made upon the young lawyers who were 
just then being admitted to the bar. Among 
distinguished Southerners, now living, who per- 
sonally knew Governor Shorter is Captain S. 
H. Dent of Alabama. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter: "I was in the army when 
Governor Shorter was elected," writes Captain 
Dent. "In fact as I now recall I was only at 
home on one short furlough during his admin- 
istration. But when I was admitted to the prac- 
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tice of law Governor Shorter was, at that time, 
Judge of the Circuit Court, and he was especially 
kind and courteous to me as he was to all young 
lawyers. I well remember the impression Gov- 
ernor Shorter made on me. His mental powers 
worked with less friction than almost any man 
I ever knew. It seemed to me that Governor 
Shorter could make use of the powers he pos- 
sessed with little or no friction in his mental 
machinery." 

**Through the whole of his distinguished car- 
eer," writes one of his biographers, "he exhibited 
lofty moral attributes that commanded the high- 
est confidence and regard. If any man had moral 
courage that noble quality belonged to John Gill 
Shorter. His private and religious Hfe was in 
keeping with his public career. It is difficult 
when all the noble traits of human character meet 
and blend harmoniously to do justice to the man." 

Governor Shorter died at his home in Eufaula 
May 29, 1872, after an illness of several months, 
contracted by fatigue and exposure and terminat- 
ing in bronchitis. 

The closing scenes of his life have been touch- 
ingly described in other pages. Loved ones 
pressed around his couch to catch his last words. 
For several days before his death he was con- 
scious that the end was near. His companions 
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of the bar and in politics were there to pay their 
tributes of love to him who was so much es- 
teemed. To each he gave a cordial grasp of the 
hand, accompanied with tender words of pious 
exhortation. Just as he was quitting the shores 
of time, and when his frail boat seemed already 
launched on the dark waters, he turned and with 
his last words asked: '*Where is my beloved 
wife ?" Clasping her hand he kissed her farewell. 
Mrs. Shorter survived her husband only a few 
years. Their tombs are on the shore above the 
winding Chattahoochie, in the old burial ground 
of the Shorters. 
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LI SIMS SHORTER, the second son 
of Reuben, rose to great distinction. 
He was graduated from Yale in the 
class of 1843, deHvering the saluta- 
tory oration. On returning to his home in Eu- 
faula he began the practice of law and soon yield- 
ed to the insistent voice of the people to take an 
active part in politics. The Congressional district 
of which Barbour was a part had always been a 
stronghold of the Whigs, a Democrat having 
never represented it. In 1835, according to po- 
litical records, it was determined to change the 
existing order, if possible, and he was elected to 
the next Congress. When he took his seat in the 
National Congress, he acted in the southern 
rights wing of his party and was again elected 
in 1857. 

Eli Sims married Marietta Fannin, the daugh- 
ter of Col. Fannin of Alamo fame. She had a 
beautiful and brilliant personality. The traditions 
that have come down of Mrs. Shorter present 
her as a woman of regal graces with exceptional 
conversational gifts. In the memoirs of Virginia 
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Clay-Clopton, Mr. and Mrs. Shorter are men- 
tioned frequently among the guests at Washing- 
ton levees. 

During his Congressional experience he ac- 
quired a national reputation as a brilliant and con- 
vincing platform speaker, and when the Presi- 
dential campaign came on in 1868, he canvassed 
the Northeastern States for the Seymour ticket. 
Again in 1876 he performed the same service for 
his party at the earnest request of his close per- 
sonal friend, Thomas A. Hendricks. It was Mr. 
Hendricks' expressed intentions to have secured 
for him a cabinet portfolio. The death of his 
eldest son William, it is said, marked the decline 
of his health which ended in his death in 1879. 
There were three other children, Anne, Clement 
Clay and Eli Sims. 
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HENRY RUSSELL SHORTER 
From a photograph made upon his graduation from Chapel Hill 
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ENRY RUSSELL, the youngest son 
of Reuben, also attained great prom- 
inence in his chosen profession, the 
law. He had a singularly engaging 
personality, exceedingly handsome and of ele- 
gant physique. His conversational powers, to- 
gether with a cheerful, joyous nature, made a 
lasting impression upon all who ever came in 
contact with him. On occasions when great 
men came together to discuss public issues, he, 
who envied no man any public office, was listened 
to with profound respect for his solid argumen- 
tation and reasoning. And there were few oc- 
casions of any public moment where a Shorter 
did not dominate. 

The portrait accompanying these memoirs was 
made soon after Henry's return from Chapel 
Hill, from where he was graduated, and he prob- 
ably looked but little older when the Confederate 
troops were organized. His two brothers, several 
years older than himself, were then among Al- 
abama's ablest statesmen. Eli was in the old 
United States congress, and John Gill was a 
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member of the provisional congress of the Con- 
federacy. They were both present at the seces- 
sion convention.* 

When the election of Alabama's "war gover- 
nor" came on, Henry threw himself into the 
campaign for his brother with "the felicitous 
energy of his ardent nature." When he was a 
guest at one of the fashionable "springs," he is 
described as a figure upon whom many eyes 
turned. War had not then begun in earnest, but 
the talk was of war, of organization, and Henry 
is well remembered among the group of young 
southerners whose temperament and patriotism 
were enkindled by the smouldering fires of the 
Confederacy. 

Henry married Adrianna Keitt, a great belle 
and heiress, and lived all of his married life in 
the fine old residence described in preceding 
pages. He was still in public office at the time 



* During the session the lobbies were often filled 
with the leading men of the State, deeply interested in 
subjects under discussion, but especially upon that sub- 
ject occupying so much of the thought of the people 
of the South. Their presence was encouraging to the 
members to take a decided stand for Southern Rights. 
In thought I can now see W. L. Yancey, J. L. M. Curry, 
Thos. J. Judge, thos. H. Watts, John G. Shorter, Eli 
Shorter, and scores of others, who with earnest faces 
and flashing eyes gave utterance to patriotic sentiments, 
and • determination to resist the aggressions of the 
North. — From "The Reminiscences of a Secessionist." 
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of his .death. A biographer refers to him as 
"the first citizen of Alabama." Mrs. Shorter 
still resides in the old home, the social traditions 
of which live in picturesque story. Four children 
were born of this union, Adele (Mrs. Hanson), 
AHce (Mrs. Jelks), Henry Russell and Louise, 
who died in the heyday of her young beauty. 

"Shorter traits" were not lacking in the de- 
scendants of these brothers. The male line has 
repeated history and the younger Shorters dis- 
tinguished themselves in conspicuous usefulness 
to their country. 

Clement Clay Shorter, a son of Eli Sims, died 
at the height of a brilliant career, and was the 
youngest member ever filling the office of Speak- 
er of the House. Another brother, Eli, died 
in the prime of life. His scholarly tastes coupled 
with oratorical gifts, made him one of the fore- 
most men in semi-private life. His public ad- 
dresses on memorable occasions in the South 
were pronounced gems of thought and ftiagnifi- 
cent examples of classic English. Courtly, of the 
most polished manners, a connoissieur in art, a 
collector of rare books, he was easily among those 
whom we would call "first gentlemen^' He mar- 
ried the noted Georgia belle, Wylena Lamar. 
They had three children. Alberta, Fannie and Eli 
Sims, the fourth of the name. 
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Reuben Kolb, a grandson of Reuben Clark 
Shorter, early entered upon a public career which 
has continued through half a century. In the 
morning of his life we see him as an orphan but 
carefully raised by his Grandmother Shorter, 
who idolized him; in the meridian we see him 
through tempestuous election campaigns in 
which he was almost, if not quite, elected gov- 
ernor twice, but was never so declared; and in 
the evening of his life still at the head of one 
of the departments of public work. He inherited 
the engaging personality of the family : genial, 
lovable. His wife had rare charm of manner, 
and the sweetness of her voice was compaied 
to that of Jennie Lind's. 

John Martin McKleroy, another grandson of 
Reuben Clark Shorter, followed the bent of the 
elder Shorters, studied law and entered politics. 
A biographer refers to him as "a peerless lawyer 
and citizen.'' These were no idle words. His 
birth, early training and education, his associa- 
tion with the statesmen and patriots who made 
the history of the South, all would naturally make 
him lean toward a life of public service. He was 
left an orphan, and was raised by his uncle Gov- 
ernor Shorter, and must have known intimately 
many of the great men of that time. He was 
aristocratic, punctilious, with the pride of race, a 
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man of the highest character and influence in the 
commonwealth; He married Martha Woods, a 
woman of remarkable beauty of person and char- 
acter. 

Henry Russell, the only son of Henry Rus- 
sell Shorter and grandson of Reuben, was grad- 
uated from the bar, and was appointed to high 
positions in the state. 

William Henry McKleroy, only surviving son 
of John Martin McKleroy and a great grandson 
of Reubon Clark Shorter, is a Colonel in the 
National Guard and a brilliant figure in military 
history. His usefulness has been pre-eminently 
conspicuous. He ranks as one of the ablest of- 
ficers in the service. 

John Henson Estes, a grandson of Mary 
Butler Shorter Thornton and great grandson of 
Reuben Clark Shorter, is also distinguished m 
the service, being an officer in the Twentieth In- 
fantry, U. S. A. He is a graduate of West 
Point, and received promotion and medals for 
his splendid achievements in the Philippines. 
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VII. 

E will now take up the line of James 
Hurt Shorter, who was born in 
Virginia, in the eigtheenth century, 
probably in Clark County, and who 
married Dorothy Napier. He died young, leav- 
ing one child, a son, James Hurt. From the 
daughter of James Hurt, who married Elizabeth 
Hargraves, a great heiress, the genealogy was 
obtained. In one of her letters Maria Teresa 
Shorter, (Mrs. Alexander), gives an interesting 
account of her father coming from Virginia to 
Georgia, when he was quite a young man. But 
as she was only six years old when he died — he 
being only thirty- four at the time of his death, 
she is unable to give very much of the history 
of his early life. The following are extracts 
from a letter : "My father was a first cousin of 
Reuben Clark and Eli Sims Shorter. My grand- 
father, who married Dorthy Napier, died in 
Virginia when my father was twelve years old. 
I think he must have been left in somewhat re- 
duced circumstances. I surmise this from the 
fact that at twelve years of age he wrote to his 
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relatives, Mr. Napier, of Macon, and Judge 
Shorter, of Columbus, asking if they would be 
willing to defray the expenses of his education. 
Judge Shorter replied, that he was only too glad 
to do so and to do it all himself, as he was under 
obligations to my grandfather. 

My father at once started upon his journey, 
riding from Virginia to Georgia where his rela- 
tives gave him a most generous welcome. Judge 
Shorter treated him as his own son, sent him to 
Yale, and at Judge Shorter's death my father was 
named executor. From the time of his coming 
to Columbus my father kept an account of all 
expenditures, and with the first money he made 
he returned the full amount to his beloved cousin, 
who only accepted it with'' — here the letter is 
somewhat illegible but the rest of it is easily 
read. 

"On his way coming to Georgia, when passing 
through North Carolina, he stopped to rest at 
the home of an old lady, who seeing the condi- 
tion of his pony, insisted on keeping it and sub- 
stituting in its place a stronger horse. Years 
after, my father sent her the value of the horse. 
He never spoke of the incident but it was pub- 
lished in a North Carolina paper and some one 
cut it out and sent it to my mother." 
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In another letter Mrs. Alexander refers to the 
relationship of James Madison. "I do not know 
exactly how my father was related to the Mad- 
isons; but his butler came to him from the 
Madison estate/' 

She also mentions Alfred Shorter, who 
founded and endowed Shorter College. He was 
a cousin of Reuben, Eli, and James Hurt Shorter 
and died without heirs. He married Martha 
Baldwin, a widow, and built Shorter College to 
her memory. The descendants of the first James 
Hurt Shorter and Dorothy Napier, his wife, are 
recorded in the Shorter genealogy. 

Rene Napier, (son of Thomas Napier), mar- 
ried Rebecca Hurt, whose mother was a sister 
of Sir Merriwether Skelton, descendant (prob- 
ably grandchildren) of William Merriwether, one 
of the three Welsh brothers, Nicholas, William 
and David, who came to this country from Wales 
during the time of Charles H and settled in 
Virginia. A son, or grandson of Nicholas* grand- 
son was General David Merriwether, who mar- 
ried Frances Wipgfield, a first cousin of Thomas 
Wingfield. 

From the middle name of James Hurt Shorter, 
who married Elizabeth Hargraves, his descend- 
ants think that Rebecca Hurt, who married 
Rene Napier was his grandmother. Two 
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Napiers are found on record in York County, 
Va., before 1665. 

I. Robert, who died in 1665; 11. Patrick 
Napier. The "William and Mary Quarterly" 
says he married Elizabeth Booth, who like the 
Napiers, was of noble origin, connected with 
Lord Delaware. 

The lovely "Bettie'' Shorter (Mrs. Fontaine), 
who became the mother of two daughters whose 
personal graces made them noted in the charmed 
circles of the south, grew to young womanhood 
in the old home of James Hurt Shorter, described 
in succeeding pages. Maria Theresa (Mrs. 
Alexander) was born and reared there, and it 
was the birth place of James Hurt Shorter, the 
third of the name, and Charles Shorter, all of 
whom are lineal descendants of James Hurt 
Shorter of the eighteenth century. 

Maria Theresa married the noted war corre- 
spondent, Peter Wellington Alexander. His 
letters appeared in the "Savannah Republican'' 
and the "London Times," on which paper he suc- 
ceeded Lord Lawley. His widow has in her pos- 
session an autograph letter from General Robert 
E. Lee, asking her husband to write a history of 
the war as his letters were so unequalled and 
equally fair to both sides. An old scrap book con- 
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taining the war correspondence of Mr. Alexander 
was burned some years ago in a storage ware- 
house in New York. The newspaper offices 
where his letters were preserved on file were 
burned by General Sherman on his march 
through Georgia. 

But long before the south was in ashes, in 
historic cemeteries reposed the ashes of the first 
of the Shorters whose lives have been sketched 
in these pages: requiems had long been sung for 
James Hurt Shorter: to the south lay at rest the 
two brothers, Reuben Clark and Eli Sims 
Shorter. To-day we may wander in the old 
Shorter cemetery far above the winding river, 
flowing below richly fringed shores. The pas- 
ser-by glimpses tall cedars and century-old oaks 
draped in the soft grey moss of the South. Eng- 
lish ivy clings to the brick walls and ivy columns 
rise as majestically as the white marble shafts 
gleaming above the last resting place of those 
whose names are carved upon them. 

And those who pause there, touched by mem- 
ories that each name recalls, read in the gather- 
ing twilight inscriptions of affection no less 
tender than Horace Walpole wrote of his beauti- 
ful and youthful mother, the Lady Catherine 
Shorter, whose tomb is in Westminster. Here 
above the winding river, in the shadows of cathe- 
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dral-like trees, the soft refrain of winter winds, 
and the undying song of the river make an ever- 
lasting requiem. 
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DL5CLNDANT5 OF 

RLUBEN CLARK SHORTER 

1787-1911 

Reuben Clark Shorter married Martha Gill. 
Thirteen children were born of the union. The eldest 
died in infancy. Mary Butler Shorter Thornton is the 
only surviving member of this family. Children: 
+ I. Emily Francis. 

2. John Gill, (Governor of Alabama) m. Mary Jane 
Battle, dau. of Dr. Cullen Battle. They had one 
child: Mary (Mrs. Willingham.) No issue. 
+ 3. Sarah Elizabeth. 
+ 4. Martha Gill. 
+ 5. Eli Sims. 
+ 6. Reuben Clark. 

7. Sophia Herndon m. Tennant Lomax and d. a few 
months after marriage. Tennant Lomax was a 
Brigadier General in the Confederate Army and 
was killed at the battle of Seven Pines. His 
second wife was the widow of Reuben Clark 
Shorter. 

8. William James, d. young. 

9. Sampson Slaughter, d. young. 
+10. Mary Butler. 

+11. Henry Russell. 
+12. Laura Maria. 

I. Emily Francis Shorter m. David Cameron Kolb. 
She d. at the birth of her son Reuben Francis, who was 
raised by his grandmother Mrs. Shorter. Child: Reuben 
Francis m. Mary Caledonia Cargile. Children: 

i. Emily Francis m. Lucius Richardson. Chil- 
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dren: (i). Lilian m. Joseph Paxton. Children: 
i. Annie Elizabeth; ii. Louise Paxton; iii. Lucius 

Kolb; iv. Caledonia. (2). Caledonia, m. 

Hughes. Child, a dau., Mary Francis. (3). 
Emily m. Sydenham Smith. Child, a dau. 
Emily. (4). Lucia. (5). Georgia m. Hack- 
ney. (6). Ruby, m. Hume. (7). A son (un- 
married.) 

ii. Reuben m. Pearl Holifield. Children: (i). Louise; 
(2). Howard; (3). Frazer; (4). Reuben; (5). Mary. 

iii. Howard m. Edith Snow. Children: (i). Mary 
Elizabeth; (2). William Howard. 

3. Sarah Elizabeth Shorter m. James Lingard Hun- 
ter. Children: 

i. Sarah m. Junius Kincaid Battle, who d. early. 
They had one son Junius Kincaid, who m. 
Effie Jennings, a woman of noted beauty and 
charm. Mrs. Sarah Battle later m. Paul Delacy 
Baker, brother of the orator. 

ii. Annie, d. in infancy. 

iii. Mary Lingard m. John Dupree Roquemore. 
Children: (i). Charles Hunter m. Annie Hill 
Alexander. Children: i. Alexander Dupree: ii. 
Mary Lingard; iii. Annie Virginia. (2). Annie 
Dupree m. Lorlys Elton Rogers. Child: Lorlys 
Roquemore. (3). John Dupree m. Lula West. No 
issue. (4). Mary Lingard d. unmarried. (5). 
Zachariah. 

4. Martha Gill Shorter m. William Henry McKle- 
roy. Children: 

i. Emily Francis m. Stratton Paullin. He was a 
clergyman. She d. at the birth of her son John 
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McKleroy, who was adopted by his aunt, Mrs. 
Flewellen. His surname was changed to Flew- 
ellen. 

ii. John Martin m. Martha Woods. Children: (i). 
William m. Susan Neal iMusgrove. Child: Wil- 
liam Henry. (2). Charles d. young. (3). Harriet 
m. William Fry Tebbetts. Child: John McKle- 
roy. 

iii. Mary E. m. James Randall Flewellen. She 
adopted the son of her sister Mrs. Paullin. Her 
adopted son, John McKleroy, m. Annie Sewell. 
Children: i. Lutie; ii. Randall. 

iv. Reuben Clark d. young. 

V. William Henry d. young. Mrs. McKleroy and 
these two sons died with yellow fever at Pass 
Christian, La. 

vi. Sarah Sophia m. Alfred Alexis Couric. Children: 
(i). Mollie Shorter; (2). Alfred Alexis m. first 
Nettie May Nix. They had one child, Sarah 
McKleroy, who d. in infancy. His wife died a 
few years after marriage. He m. second, Willie 
Preston Copeland. They had one child, Alfred 
Copeland. (3). Katherine Kolb; (4.) William 
McKleroy m. Gertha Long. Children: i. Alfred 
Alexis; ii. Mamie Long. (5). Sarah Pauline; (6). 
Charles Matherron Couric m. Mary Wall. (7). 
John Martin; (8). Junius Battle; (9). Edmonson 
S.; (10). Martha Gill died in infancy. 

5. Eli Sims Shorter m. Marietta Fannin. She was a 
dau. of General Fannin of Alamo fame, and noted for 
her great brilliancy of mind, dignity and queenliness of 
bearing. Children: 

i. Annie Butler m. Alexander Hamilton Leftwich. 
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She was noted for her extraordinary social 
graces. She d. young, leaving several children, 
among them, a daughter, Rhetta, who m. Edward 
B. Young. 

ii. William Augustus d. unmarried. 

iii. Clement Clay d. unmarried. 

iv. Eli Sims m. Wylena Lamar. Children: (i). Alber- 
ta. (2). Fanny. (3). Eli Sims. 

6. Reuben Clark Shorter m. Caroline Billingsly. 
Children: 

i. James Billingsly d. unmarried. 

ii. Reuben Clark d. unmarried. 

10. Mary Butler Shorter m. William H. Thornton, a 
physician of great renown. Eight children were born of 
this union. There are twenty-seven grand-children and 
sixteen great grand-children. Four children died young. 
The surviving children are: 

i. Laura m. La Gare Comer. Children: (i). William 
m. Lillie Brockett. Children: i. William; ii. 
Clinton. (2). Laurie m. Frank Jennings. Chil- 
dren: i. Laura; ii. Comer: iii. Frank. (3). Wal- 
lace. (4). La Gare. (5). Edwin m. Catherine 
Jelks. Children: i. William Jelks; ii. Edwin 
Trippe. (6). Nell d. unmarried. (7). Walter d. 
young. (8). Mary. (9). Frank. (10). Robert. 
(11). James Drewry. 
ii. Anna m. George Henson Estes. Children: (i.) 
George Henson m. Frances Farrell. Children: 
i. Henson Farrell; li. Frances. He is a captain 
in the regular army. He graduated from West 
Point in 1894 and saw active service with the 
Twentieth Infantry during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. He went over with the first troops 
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to the Philippines and received medals and pro- 
motion. (2). Mary m. Ralph Bardwell. Chil- 
dren: i. Ralph; ii. Mary; iii. George. (3). Edith 
m. William Stokeley. Children: i. William; ii. 
Anna; iii. Mary Shorter. (4). Martha m. John 
De WMtt. Child: John Lasame. John De Witt 
is a graduate of West Point, and saw service in 
the Philippines. (5). Thornton m. Julia Mad- 
dox. Children: i. Marline; ii. Julia. (6;. Charles 
m. Julia Sylvester. Child; Charles. (7). Claude. 
(8). Thomas. 

iii. Sallie m. Edward A. Graham. Children: (i). 

Amelia m. Stokley. Child, John Stokley, 

the second. (2). Annie m. Hill. Child: 

Laurie Annie. (3). Mary m. Wood. (4). 

Edward. (5). Dorothy. 

iv. Rhetta m. first, Thomas Berry. They had one 
child, a dau., Carrie (Mrs. Calloway) who had 
one child, a son. She m. second, Clifford A. 
Locke. They have three children: (i). Marie; 
(2). Rhetta, (3). Clifford. 

II. Henry Russell Shorter m. Adrianna C. Keitt. 
Children: 

i. Adele m. Charles Hanson. 

ii. Alice m. William Dorsey Jelks (governor of Ala- 
bama) and had one child, a dau., Catherine 
Shorter, who m. Edwin Tripp Comer. The 
names of their two sons are recorded elsewhere 
in this genealogy. Catherine Shorter Jelks and 
her husband Edwin Tripp Comer were third 
cousins through the Shorter line. She was a 
great-niece of Governor Shorter, and Edwin 
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Tripp Comer was his great nephew, being a 

grandson of Mary Butler Shorter, 
iii. Henry Russell unmarried, 
iv. Louise d. unmarried. 

12. Laura Maria Shorter m. Thomas W. Cowles. 
Children: 

i. John Shorter m. Elizabeth Patillo and had three 

children, 
ii. William Thornton m. Annie Pope. Children: (i). 

William. (2). John Shorter, 
iii. Thomas d. unmarried. 
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LLI SIMS SHORTER 

Brother of Reuben Clark Shorter 



LIGHTLLNTH CLNTURY 

Eli Sims Shorter the only brother of Reuben 
Clark Shorter m. Sophia Watkins. Children: 

I. Mary m. Urquhart, no issue. 

+2. Reuben Clark. 
3. Virginia m. Berrien Oliver. No issue. 

2. Reuben Clark Shorter m. Kate Lindsay Ward. 
Children: 

i. Eli Sims m. Church. Child: Eli Sims. 

ii. John Urquhart m. Davies. Child: Laura. 

iii. Kate d. unmarried. 

iv. Mary m. Fry. Children: (i). Thomas. (2). 

Charles Philip m. Marjorie Benedict. (3). Ed- 
mund Maury m. Pearl Wescott. Child: Mary. 
(4). Kate. (5). Fanny. (6). Reuben Lindsay. (7). 
Mary m. Rubira. Children: i. Santos San- 
tiago, III; ii. Marion Fry; iii. Carol Shields. (8). 
Ethel. (9). Elise. 

V. Kate m. first, George Brown. Children: i. dau., 
Mrs. David Potter; ii. George; iii. Edward; she 
m. second, Preston. 

Reuben Clark Shorter was twice married. His sec- 
ond wife was a Miss Brunstead. They had several chil- 
dren, only one reaching maturity; a dau. Sophia, who m. 
John Aldredge, and had one child, a dau., Mrs. Harold 
Moore. 
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JAMES HURT SHORTER 



EIGHTLLNTH CENTURY 

1. James Hurt Shorter m. Dorothy Napier. They 
had one child, James Hurt, who m. Mary Elizabeth Har- 
graves. Children: 

I. John Hargraves d. unmarried. 
+2. Maria Theresa. 
+3. Charles Stewart. 

4. James Hurt, a distinguished specialist, m. Eliza- 
beth Swift. Child: Edward Swift. 
+5. Mary Elizabeth. 

2. Maria Theresa Shorter m. Peter Wellington Alex- 
ander. Children: 

i. Sara Shorter. 

ii. George Shorter m. Nannie Page Nisbet. No issue. 

iii. Paul Wellington. 

3. Charles Stewart Shorter m. Sarah Alexander 
Shepherd. Children: 

i. Charles, unmarried. 

ii. Elizabeth m. Donald Jones. Children: (i). Donald: 

(2). Alexander, 
iii. Theresa, a widow. No issue. 

5. Mary Elizabeth Shorter m. her cousin Benjamin 
B. Fontaine. Children: 

i. Mary Stewart m. John Dozier Pou. No issue, 
ii. Benjamin Bruton (a dau.) m. Samuel Thompson 
Weyman. Children: (i). George Hargraves Fon- 
taine; (2). Samuel Thompson; (3). Mary Eliza- 
beth; (4). Emily Maxwell. 
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